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PREFACE. 


In  sending  forth  this  Bulletin,  the  authorities  of  Ohio 
University  wish  to  greet  the  Rural  Teachers  and  Rural 
People  of  South-eastern  Ohio,  wish  to  extend  to  them  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  wish  to  be  neighborly. 

Recently,  in  Ohio  University,  there  have  been  organized 
four  new  departments,  each  of  which  was  organized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bettering  rural  conditions. 

The  Rural  School  Department  is  now  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  and  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  rural  teachers. 
This  department’s  effectiveness  will  be  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  teachers  taking  training  therein,  and 
as  there  are  so  many  rural  schools  in  need  of  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  department  will 
continue  to  grow  in  strength.  It  is  not  the  aim  to  do  merely 
theoretical  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  do 
practical  things  in  a  practical  manner. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  work  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  attention  and  that  is,  that  it  does  not  require  a  high- 
school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  for  entrance.  While  it 
was  thought  that  the  organization  of  such  a  department 
would  help  the  University,  it  was  not  organized  for  that 
purpose  so  much  as  to  help  the  rural  teachers,  and  not  so 
much  for  them  as  for  the  hoys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  better  preparation  of  their  teachers.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  because  we  know  that  many  persons  go  directly 
from  the  eighth  grade  to  the  teacher’s  exalted  work,  we 
have  made  the  entrance  requirements  low,  regretting  the 
fact  that  by  so  doing  we  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  lower¬ 
ing  the  college  standards,  but  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
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lending  assistance  to  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  graduating  from  high  schools,  but 
who  will  be  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  near  future. 

We  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  any  and  all 
teachers,  or  other  persons  interested,  to  visit  the  Rural 
Training  School. 

The  Dcpartincnt  of  Agriciiltiirc  is  another  of  the  four 
agencies  aiming  to  better  rural  conditions.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  reach  the  farmer  boy  directly,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  through  the  teacher  on  the  other,  but  always 
to  reach  him.  The  work  is  not  designed  to  suit  farming 
conditions  in  level  agricultural  regions,  but  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  found  here  in  south-eastern  Ohio.  The  library 
on  this  subject  is  complete,  and  the  apparatus  for  experi¬ 
menting,  testing,  and  demonstrating  is  large  and  carefully 
selected.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  from  the  work  of 
this  department  there  will  be  found  in  this  section  of  the 
state  better  farms,  better  forests,  better  stock,  better 
orchards,  better  homes. 

Numerous  lecturers  of  prominence  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects  will  speak  to  the  farmers  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  many  people  from  the  rural  sections 
may  find  it  convenient  to  attend. 

Another  department  having  for  its  aim,  in  part  at  least, 
the  betterment  of  the  farmer  and  farm  conditions,  is  that  of 
Manual  Training.  Here  the  boys,  themselves,  and  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  receiving  training  as  teachers  of 
boys  and  girls  labor  together  in  the  work-shop.  It  is  not 
only  the  aim  of  this  department  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
to  be  able  to  use  their  hands,  but  to  be  able  to  use  them 
to  some  purpose.  The  articles  made  in  this  work-shop  are 
of  real  value,  but  the  greater  value  lies  in  the  knowledge 
acquired — knowledge  that  can  be  used  in  repairing  doors. 
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fences,  granaries,  single-trees,  cupboards,  or  anything  that 
may  be  out  of  repair  about  the  home,  or  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  ability  to  make  new  things  when  needed. 

The  material  used  is  furnished  by  the  University  unless 
the  student  desires  to  keep  the  article  made,  in  which  case 
he  is  charged  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  used  in  its 
construction. 

The  Depariincnt  of  Domestic  Arts  was  opened  in  the 
State  Normal  College  in  the  Fall  of  1911,  in  answer  to  the 
growing  demard  throughout  the  country  for  women  trained 
to  contend  with  the  problems  of  everyday  life,  and  of  trained 
teachers  to  instruct  the  young  girls  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  branches  that  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  home 
and  the  community.  While  the  course  offered  is  primarily 
for  training  of  teachers,  it  is  also  open  to  the  young  women 
of  other  departments  who  wish  to  elect  certain  branches, 
and  to  any  persons,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  col¬ 
lege,  who  wish  to  register  for  this  work. 

Requirement  for  admission  to  the  diploma  course  is 
graduation  from  an  approved  first  grade  high  school,  or  the 
equivalent. 

The  department  extends  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  inquiries  concerning 
the  work  further  than  any  explanation  that  may  be  given 
in  this  bulletin,  will  be  most  gladly  answered. 

V/hen  groups  of  people,  or  teachers,  desiring  such  work 
as  herein  offered,  find  it  impossible  to  come  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  it,  they  will  confer  great  favor  upon  the  University, 
if  they  will  organize  classes  and  let  a  teacher  be  sent  to 
them.  A  communication  to  either  of  the  above  depart¬ 
ments  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  attention. 
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We  realize  that  the  people  of  Ohio,  both  rural  and 
urban,  and  in  all  sections  alike,  contribute  to  the  support  of 
this  institution,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  this  bulletin 
even  seem  to  welcome  one  citizen  of  the  state  more  than 
another,  but  we  have  made  especially  prominent  our  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  south-eastern  Ohio  because  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  located  in  that  section  of  the  state,  and  we  feel  that 
we  must  draw  our  patronage  most  largely  from  that  quarter. 
Like  all  other  institutions,  our  influence  is  largely  local, 
and  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  center  increases. 
For  this  reason,  we  wish  to  invite  the  people  in  general,  the 
people  of  south-eastern  Ohio  more  especially,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  and  neighboring  counties  in  particular,  to 
feel  that  the  doors  of  Ohio  University  are  always  open  to 
welcome  you  when  you  can  come,  and  we  wish  to  have  you 
feel  at  liberty  tO’  come  often. 


Autumn  Scene  on  the  Campus. 

(The  “Central  Building”  shown  on  the  left  was 
erected  in  1017. 


Front  View  of  Ellis  Hall. 
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Rural  Training  School  —  State  Normal  Coi 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Professor  Richeson,  Supervisor. 

Forty-Three  per  cent,  of  Ohio’s  population  is  rural, 
and  included  in  this  great  number  of  people  we  find  some  of 
Ohio’s  richest  and  most  influential  people.  As  in  the  case 
of  every  other  great  state  or  nation  the  rural  people  are  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  this  great  state  of  Ohio  is 
built. 

For  reasons  apparent  on  every  hand,  the  people  of  the 
rural  communities  have  had  an  awakening  and  are  now 
wielding  an  influence  second  to  no  other  class  of  persons. 
They  form  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  one  of  the  best 
read  classes  of  society- — always  investigating,  experiment¬ 
ing,  and  what  not,  to  better  their  conditions.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  have  revealed  to  them  their  needs,  their  powers, 
and  have  made  of  them  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all 
affairs  of  public  concern. 

Such  investigations  have  revealed  to  them  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  schools,  and  no  one  better  knows  the  needs 
and  utter  lack  of  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  rural 
schools  than  many  of  the  country  people  themselves. 

The  reports  of  the  farmers'  institutes  show  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  school  problem  is  given  a  prominent 
place  on  the  program  for  discussion,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sessions  of  the  whole  meeting.  No  parent 
exists  who  does  not  place  the  education  and  training  of  his 
son  or  daughter  above  the  care  of  his  land  and  farm  stock. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  state  normal  schools,  established  by  the  state 
and  supported  by  public  funds.  These  schools  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Is  it  to  be 

(11) 
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supposed  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  not 
realized  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  .about  one-half  of  the 
taxes  for  the  support  of  these  normal  colleges,  and  that 
this  money  is  generally  used  to  train  teachers  for  service  in 
the  city  school?  True,  this  may  not  be  the  aim  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same,  whatever  the  aim — nearly  every  normal 
trained  teacher  seeks  a  position  in  the  city  or  village  school. 
Worse  than  that,  these  normal  schools  have  been  securing 
the  very  best  of  the  rural  teachers  as  students  for  training, 
and  these  teachers  when  trained  have  sought  service  in  the 
cities. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — Perhaps  some  will  say  that  this  is 
because  of  salary,  but  the  facts  scarcely  bear  out  such  an 
assertion.  In  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Montgomery,  Cuyahoga, 
Miami,  Champaign,  Van  Wert,  Greene,  Clark,  Clinton,  an:l 
numerous  other  counties  of  the  state,  there  will  be  many 
positions  open  this  coming  Spring  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$55  to  $65  per  month,  which  is  more  than  is  paid  in  many 
of  the  smaller  cities,  and  nearly  all  of  the  villages  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  salaries  can¬ 
not  be  increased  if  the  teacher  shows  himself  or  herself  to 
be  worth  more  to  the  school.  The  farmer  knows  that  it  pays 
better  to  employ  an  excellent  teacher  at  $65  or  $70'  than  a 
teacher  who  is  not  successful,  at  any  price,  howsoever  low. 

Others  will  say  that  the  environment  is  not  so  pleasant 
in  the  country  districts.-  That  is  just  as  the  individual  looks 
at  it.  If  city  life  with  its  pleasures  is  preferred  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  rural  districts,  the  beauty  of  the  fields, 
the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds,  the  association  with  a  plain, 
rugged,  trust-worthy  class  of  people,  then  the  rural  environ¬ 
ment  is  less  inviting,  but  to  many  the  pleasures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  life  are  unequaled. 
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Children  Entitled  to  the  Best, — The  fact  that  almost 
one-half  of  the  children  of  the  state  are  under  teachers 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  untrained,  yet  whose  constitu¬ 
ency  is  paying  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  class  of 
people  for  the  training  of  teachers,  is  one  that  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  thinking  people.  This  one-half 
of  the  children  must  not  be  brought  up  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  or  any  other  but  the  best  possible. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  these  children  for  expert 
teaching,  of  the  rural  teachers  for  training  for  their  work, 
of  the  fairness  of  the  plea  of  the  country  people  for  a  share 
of  the  time  and  the  product  of  the  Normal  College,  together 
with  its  desire  to  do  good  not  only  to  the  greatest  number, 
but  to  all,  if  possible,  the  authorities  of  Ohio  University 
organized  a  Rural  Training  Department  in  connection  with 
its  Normal  College  in  the  Fall  of  1910.  In  doing  so  it  takes 
rank  as  one  of  the  few  colleges  of  the  country  doing  efficient 
work  along  this  line,  and  from  this  work  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  rural  school  teachers  will  be  teachers  of 
greater  ability  in  the  near  future,  that  they  will  know  how 
tO'  plan  the  work  for  the  day  and  for  the  year,  that  they  will 
know  how  to  use  their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  that  they 
will  be  better  prepared  and  trained,  that  they  will,  in  short, 
be  better  teachers. 

The  importance  of  the  training  of  teachers  cannot  be 
overestimated  and  this  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  everyone  who  is  looking  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  life  work.  It  is  even  more  important  that  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools  should  be  impressed  with  this  fact  than 
the  teachers  of  the  village  or  city  schools,  for  the  teachers 
of  such  systems  of  school  are  under  the  eye  of  a  competent 
superintendent,  while  the  rural  teachers  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  in  our  state  are  allowed  to  work  without  super- 
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vision  or  guidance  of  any  kind.  In  many  cases  these  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  great  deal  of  natural  ability  bnt  fail  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  do  the  work  in  the  school  room  and 
they  have  no  one  to  show  them.  Wdthont  training  and 
without  supervision,  the  rural  teacher  is  more  liable  to  fail 
than  to  succeed. 

The  department  established  at  Ohio  University  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  help  just  such  teachers  and  start  them  on 
their  way  properly,  and  to  assist  those  who  have  already 
started  bnt  feel  the  need  of  training.  This  school  is  in 
many  ways  unique.  A  great  many  normal  colleges  have 
established  rural  training  schools  on  their  campus — that 
is,  a  rural  training  school  in  town — but  here  we  have  a 
training  school  in  the  country,  where  country  children  are 
in  attendance,  country  environments  are  found,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  up  an  ideal  rural  school.  Yet  this 
school  is  in  easy  reach  of  the  college,  being  removed  no  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  college  campus,  and 
the  street  for  the  entire  distance  is  paved  with  brick.  A 
student  can  easily  reach  the  buildfing  in  ten  minutes. 

The  zvork  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rural  teachers. 

A  course  in  Rural  School  Didactics  is  given,  in  which 
are  discussed  the  proper  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  the 
profession,  the  proper  training  for  teachers,  the  relation  that 
the  school  and  the  home  bear  to  each  other,  the  means  of 
securing  the  best  results  in  the  school  room,  the  correlation 
of  subjects,  the  proper  combination  of  classes,  the  methods 
and  need  of  supervision,  the  consolidation  of  weak  schools, 
and  the  best  methods  of  instruction  to  be  employed  in  the 
rural  schools. 

Following  the  subjects  of  methods  as  shown  above,  will 
be  given  a  course  in  Rural  School  Coarse  of  Study  in  which 
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a  number  of  practical  courses  of  study  will  be  studied,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve.  This  class  will  aim  to  develop  a  practical  course 
of  study,  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  rural  schools. 

Classes  will  not  only  be  taught  as  designated  hereafter 
in  the  outline  of  this  course  in  Rural  School  Didactics  and 
in  Rural  School  Course  of  Study,  but  classes  in  these  two 
branches  will  be  organized  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
semester  to  accommodate  teachers  coming  in  after  the  close 
of  their  schools. 

In  the  Training  School  connected  with  this  department, 
the  work  as  taught  in  the  college  class-room,  is  exemplified 
in  actual  school  work.  In  this  school,  of  which  there  are 
two  rooms,  are  to  be  found  the  entire  eight  grades.  Each 
room  is  presided  over  by  a  skilled  critic  teacher  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  who  has  had 
several  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching.  Over 
these  two  critic  teachers  is  an  experienced  supervisor  who 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  College,  from  the 
four-year  course,  and  who  teaches  professional  and  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  in  the  State  Normal  College. 

In  this  Training  School  there  can  be  observed  practical 
work  in  the  teaching  of  music,  agriculture,  drawing,  and 
such  manual  training  work  as  cutting,  pasting,  and  folding, 
for  busy  work  in  the  lower  grades,  besides  strong  work  in 
the  usual  school  branches.  Classes  are  organized  for  the 
study  of  bench  work  in  the  higher  grades  and  also  for  do¬ 
mestic  science,  but  as  yet  these  classes  are  forced  to  take 
the  work  in  these  respective  departments  at  the  college,  al¬ 
though  it  is  hoped  that  conditions  will  be  such  that  they  may 
be  taught  at  the  school  building  during  the  next  school  year. 


2  o.  y. 
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A  Nezv  School  building  will  be  erected  for  the  Rural 
Training  School  the  coming  year. 

A  Mothers'  club  has  been  organized  and  from  it  much 
good  is  sure  to  result.  A  reading  club  is  also  a  new  innova¬ 
tion.  In  this  club  are  enrolled  the  pupils  of  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Grades,  and  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
voting  one  hour  each  week  to  the  study  of  classic  literature 
suited  to  their  grades.  All  the  teachers  connected  with  this 
Department  are  members  of  this  club  and  it  promises  to  be  a 
very  helpful  influence.  This  club  meets  once  a  week,  and 
the  Mothers’  club  once  a  month,  each  of  them  meeting  at 
3  :oOj  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  continuing  in  session  for  one  hour. 

Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  the  aim  of  this 
department  to  give  to  the  children  of  this  school  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  village  and  city 
schools,  and  not  only  that  but  to  teach  other  teachers  of  the 
state  to  do  the  same  thing  for  their  schools. 

The  Tzvo-Y ear  Course  provided  for  rural  teachers  does 
not  require  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  as  a 
prerequisite  for  admission.  However,  no  diploma  under  the 
Hawkins  law  can  be  granted  for  the  completion  of  this 
course.  For  this  reason,  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
graduates  of  four-year  high  school  courses  to  take  the  regu¬ 
lar  two-year  course  in  elementary  education,  in  which  the 
special  courses  in  Rural  School  Methods,  Observation,  and 
Practice,  will  be  substituted  for  courses  in  similar  subjects 
required  in  that  course.  Then  the  graduate  from  the  Rural 
School  Course  will  be  granted  a  diploma  which  will  have  the 
same  value  and  receive  the  same  recognition  as  a  diploma 
issued  on  completion  of  the  two-year  course  for  elementary 
teachers — a  State  Life  Certificate  to  teach. 

We  strongly  urge  high-school  graduates  to  take  this 
course,  for  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio  are  very  much  in  need 
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of  teachers  who  have  received  training  equal  to  the  train¬ 
ing  required  of  teachers  for  the  towns  and  cities. 

Rural  School  Course  for  Teachers. 

First  Year. 

FIRST  SEMESTER.  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

United  States  History .  3  United  States  History .  3 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  .  3 

methods  .  3  Political  Geography .  3 

Physical  Geography  .  3  American  Literature .  3 

American  Literature  .  3  Civil  Government .  3 

*Rural  School  Didactics .  3  Rural  School  Course  of 

Study .  2 

Second  Year. 

FIRST  SEMESTER.  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Psychology  . .  3  Theory  and  Practice .  3 

Civic  Biology  (Nature  Elementary  Agriculture .  3 

Study)  .  3  English  Literature .  3 

English  Literature .  3  School  Management  and 

Composition  and  Rhetoric..  3  School  Law  .  '2 

**Teaching  .  Teaching  . 


*  Courses  in  Rural  School  Didactics,  Rural  School  Course  of 
Study,  and  School  Management  and  School  Law  will  be  organized 
at  the  middle  of  the  second  semester  to  accommodate  teachers  enter¬ 
ing  after  the  close  of  their  schools. 

**  A  great  deal  of  latitude  will  be  allowed  students  in  electing 
branches  to  make  up  the  required  amount  of  work.  These  subjects 
can  be  selected  from  the  mathematical,  science,  history,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  departments.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than 
17  semester  hours. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural  Instruction  at  Ohio  University  had  its 
origin  in  the  department  of  Elementary  Science  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  in  Botany  and  Nature  Study.  School 
Gardens  were  introduced  in  1908  and  may  be  considered  the 
initial  step  in  agricultural  instruction.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  closely  related  subjects  such  as  Botany  had 
been  taught  for  a  number  of  years.  Special  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  soon  followed  the  school  gardens  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  such  work  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
special  department  for  this  instruction.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  established  in  June  1911.  The  primary 
object  is  to  equip  teachers  for  giving  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  present  time  most  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  prepared  for  this  special  instruction,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  this  purpose  somewhat  and  give  lessons 
in  subject-matter  as  well  as  in  method. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  teach  without  some¬ 
thing  to  teach,  it  is  also  true  that  we  may  have  something  to 
teach  and  still  not  be  able  to  teach.  This  latter  condition  is 
not  infrequent  in  teachers  who  are  expected  to  teach  agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  instruction  in  this  department  helps  in  cor¬ 
recting  this  condition,  it  will  be  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

The  lessons  are  practical  rather  than  detailed  or  scien¬ 
tific.  The  department  is  being  equipped  with  modern  appa¬ 
ratus  with  which  to  demonstrate  important  lessons  of  farm- 
life.  Provisions  are  made  for  enlarging  this  equipment  in 
accordance  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  department.  An 
excellent  reference  library  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
agriculture  students.  This  consists  of  a  few  hundred 
volumes  of  the  latest  and  best  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
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sufficient  funds  are  available  for  purchasing  others  as  they 
appear  from  time  to  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  courses  in  agriculture  is  to 
have  the  major  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  or  labora¬ 
tory.  In  the  four-hour  courses  there  are  two  recitations 
and  two  laboratory  exercises  per  week.  In  the  three-hour 
courses,  one  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two 
hours  each.  To  carry  out  this  plan  the  University  has  a 
well  ecjuipped  agricultural  laboratory  where  many  important 
lessons  can  be  demonstrated  and  studied.  This  includes 
such  exercises  as  soil  study,  seed  testing,  milk  testing,  ma¬ 
chines,  farm  accounts,  farm  plans,  plants  under  laboratory 
conditions,  and  the  use  of  the  more  common  and  practical 
pieces  of  agricultural  apparatus. 

For  oiit-door  study,  lessons  are  selected  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
field  crops,  farm  animals,  gardens,  orchards,  with  their  ever 
present  insect  and  fungus  enemies.  As  far  as  possible  the 
lesson  discussed  in  the  class  room  and  demonstrated  in  the 
laboratory  will  be  studied  in  a  more  practical  way  in  the 
field.  While  any  given  subject  can  be  considered  at  any 
convenient  season  in  the  recitation,  its  proper  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  field  must  be  conducted  at  the  proper  season  and 
under  ordinary  or  natural  conditions.  It  should  be  said, 
hovv'ever,  that  many  agricultural  problems  furnish  some 
phase  of  study  for  most  seasons  of  the  year.  Laboratory 
studies  are  given  during  the  winter  season  and  the  out-door 
studies  during  the  summer  months. 

Diploma  in  Agriculture. — Provision  is  now  made  for  a 
two-year  course,  at  the  completion  of  which  students  are 
granted  a  diploma  in  School  Agriculture.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  arrange  a  rigid  course  but  considerable  ap- 
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portunity  is  given  for  students  to  elect  such  work  as  will 
best  suit  their  special  needs. 

Below  is  given  a  brief  description  of  the  courses  in 
agriculture  proper;  a  summary  of  the  requirements  for 
completion  of  the  two-year  course ;  and  an  outline  of  re¬ 
quired  and  elective  studies  by  semesters.  This  department 
desires  to  call  special  attention  to  the  Short  Winter  Course, 
and  to  say  that  the  work  for  the  Summer  School  is  not  here¬ 
in  described  but  that  a  description  of  this  work  appears  in 
the  Summer  School  Bulletin.  This  bulletin  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  University  or  State  Normal  College. 

Course  i — General  Agricvilture — This  course  is  given 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year;  during  the 
summer  school;  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  second 
semester  beginning  about  the  first  of  May.  The  plan  of  this 
course,  as  the  name  implies,  is  to  give  students  a  general 
idea  of  the  subject.  This  is  a  four-hour  course  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  laboratory  and  recitation  plan — two  labora¬ 
tory  periods  of  two  hours  each  and  two  recitations  of  one 
hour  each  per  week.  For  demonstration,  use  is  made  of  the 
common  field,  garden,  and  orchard  crops.  This  includes 
such  problems  as  fall  planting,  harvesting,  storage,  and 
some  important  plant  diseases.  The  other  features  of  farm- 
life  are  given  equal  consideration.  At  the  completion  of  this 
course  students  are  expected  to  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  agricultural  materials.  Warren’s  Elements  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  used  as  an  outline  for  this  course. 

Course  2 — Horticulture. — This  is  a  four-hour  study  and 
is  planned  for  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  as 
a  continuation  of  Course  i.  The  lectures,  recitations,  and 
reports  will  cover  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  suggest  opportunities  open  in  dififerent  phases 
of  horticulture.  The  out-door  work  will  consist  of  demon- 
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strations  and  studies  of  material  properly  lielonging  to  that 
season  of  the  year — spraying,  i)rnning,  planting ;  also  plans 
for  gardens,  orchards,  and  lawns.  At  this  time  a  more  care¬ 
ful  study  will  be  made  of  the  more  important  insect  and 
fungus  enemies.  Two  held  lessons  of  two  hours  each  anh 
two  recitations  of  one  hour  each  per  week. 

Course  3 — Forestry — This  course  aims  to  give  students 
a  knowledge  of  forest  conditions,  their  distribution,  and  the 
economic  possibilities  in  tree  planting.  As  far  as  possible 
this  is  done  out  in  the  held  where  the  importance  of  trees 
can  be  considered  as  soil-makers,  wind-brakers,  and  money¬ 
makers.  Both  the  economic  and  aesthetic  values  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  forestry  as  a 
school  study.  Some  time  is  given  to  a  study  of  forest  res¬ 
ervations,  forest  reclamation  and  methods  of  handling  forest 
products.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  consisting  of  one  reci¬ 
tation  and  two  held  lessons  per  week.  It  is  offered  during 
the  hrst  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Course  4 — Farm  Animals  and  Farm  Crops — This 
course  is  planned  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  farm  animals  of  the  different  types,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  lessons  in  feeding,  balanced  rations,  and  judging.  Con¬ 
cerning  farm  crops,  studies  are  made  of  selection,  planting, 
crop  rotations,  and  artiheial  fertilizers.  This  is  a  three- 
hour  course.  One  recitation  and  two  laboratory  sessions 
per  week.  It  is  given  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year. 

Course  ^—Evolution  and  Heredity — This  is  the  course 
formerly  offered  during  the  winter  term.  It  is  now 
scheduled  for  the  hrst  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  to  consider  a  few  of  the  prominent 
theories  of  evolution  or  heredity  or  both ;  especially  those 
of  interest  to  animal  and  plant  breeders.  Another  promi- 
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nent  feature  in  this  course  is  to  consider  these  subjects  in 
relation  to  man.  This  course  presupposes  some  knowledge 
of  botany  and  zoology.  Three  recitations  per  week  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Course  6 — Rural  Economics— Sind^nis  taking  the 
two-year  course  in  agriculture  are  allowed  to  substitute 
Commercial  Law  for  Course  6.  The  aim  of  this  study  is  to 
consider  some  of  the  important  farm  problems,  such  as 
wages,  rent,  marketing,  labor,  land,  crops,  and  their  related 
problems.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  small  farm,  the  large  farm,  intensive  and 
extensive  culture,  and  also  to  consider  to  what  extent  farm 
operations  can  be  foretold  and  directed  according  to  a  farm 
plan.  The  class  will  meet  for  three  recitations  per  week 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Course  in  School  Agriculture,  Ohio  University,  State 
Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 


Time  required — Two  years. 
Entrance  requirements — 15  units. 


Summary  of  requirements  for  completion 

of  Course: — 

Credit 

Subject. 

Semester. 

Year. 

Hours. 

General  Agriculture  . 

Eirst  . . 

Fresh. 

....  4 

Horticulture  . 

Second  . 

Fresh. 

....  4 

Forestry . 

First  . 

Soph. 

....  3 

Farm  Animals  and  Farm  Crops . 

Second  . 

Soph. 

....  3 

Evolution  and  Heredity . 

First  . 

Soph. 

....  3 

Rural  Economics  or  Commercial  Law 

Second  . 

Soph. 

....  3 

Plant  Histology  and  Plant  Ecology. . 
Plant  Morphology  and  Plant  Physi¬ 

First  . 

Soph. 

....  3 

ology  . . . . 

Second  ...... 

Soph. 

....  3 

Civic  Biology . 

First  . . . 

Fresh. 

....  4 

Civic  Biology . 

Second  . 

Fresh. 

....  3 
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Year,  Hours. 

Subject.  Semester.  Credit 


Zoology  .  Second  .  Fresh .  3 

Chemistry  .  1st  and  'id . . . .  Soph .  6 

Rural  School  Didactics .  First  .  Fresh .  3 

Domestic  Science  or  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  .  First  .  Fresh .  2 


47 

From  the  following  Professional  and  College  Studies — Hours  to 


elect  .  18 

Total  .  65 


Professional  Studies — School  Administration  and 
School  Law,  History  of  Education,  Science  of  Education, 
Ethics,  Secondary  Course  of  Study,  Psychology,  Logic, 
Paidology,  Supervision  and  Criticism,  Sociology,  Teaching. 
Or; — Agricultural  Chemistry,  Earm  Accounts,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Botany,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Physi¬ 
ography,  Soils,  Geology,  Cement,  Domestic 
Science,  Manual  Training. 


Diploma  Course  in  School  Agriculture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Semester  —  General  Agri¬ 
culture  4,  Civic  Biology  3^  Second  Semester — Horticulture 
Rural  School  Didactics  3i,  4,  Civic  Biology  3,  Zoology  3, 

Domestic  Science  or  Manual  Chemistry  3,  Electives  3. 
Training  2,  Chemistry  3. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Second  Semester  —  Farm  Ani- 
First  Semester — Forestry  3,  mals  and  Farm  Crops  3,  Ru- 

Evolution  and  Heredity  3',  ral  Economics  or  Commercial 
Plant  Histology  and  Plant  Law  3,  Plant  Morphology  and 
Ecology  3,  Electives  6.  Plant  Physiology  3,  Electives 

6. 
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Short  Winter  Course. — For  sometime  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  a  short  practical  course.  These  requests  come 
from  two  sources — teachers  and  farmers.  At  present  it 
is  impossible  to  serve  both  separately.  A  four-weeks’ 
course  is  now  arranged  whereby  teachers,  prospective 
teachers,  and  the  practical  farmer  can  meet  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  study  of  problems  of  mutual  interest.  For  the 
college  year  1912-13,  this  course  begins  January  6,  and 
ends  January  31.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  those  regu¬ 
larly  employed  as  teachers  in  the  State  Normal  College  or 
University.  The  morning  session  will  begin  at  9  :oo  and 
close  at  11:30;  the  afternoon  session  will  begin  at  12:30 
and  close  at  3:00.  No  fee  will  be  charged.  This  course 
is  open  to  all  without  any  entrance  requirements.  Features 
of  general  interest  will  be  introduced  but  not  scheduled. 
The  following  schedule  suggests  some  of  the  topics  for  this 
course.  Correspondence  is  solicited.  The  final  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work  will  be  ready  about  October  ist. 

TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES. 

January  6 — Introductory  address  by  President  Ellis;  Corn 
(Type  and  Testing)  ;  Types  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals ;  Address  by  Dean  Williams;  Corn  En¬ 
emies  ;  The  Home. 

January  7 — Corn  Judging;  Problems  in  Animal  Produc¬ 
tion  ;  Insect  Studies ;  Domestic  Science. 
January  8 — Moisture  Tests;  Civic  Biology;  Meats; 

Problems  in  Animal  Production. 

January  9 — Problems  in  Animal  Feeding;  Fireless  and 
Paper  Bag  Cookery ;  Orchard  Diseases ; 
Orcharding. 

January  10 — Problems  in  Animal  Feeding;  Orchard  In¬ 
sects  ;  Made-Over  Dishes ;  Orcharding. 
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January  ii — Birds  in  Relation  to  the  Farmer;  Apple 
Judging;  Breakfasts;  Marketing  Farm 

Animals. 

January  13 — Care  of  the  House;  Horses — Farm  Type; 
Soil  Studies ;  The  Quail. 

January  14 — Invalid  Cookery;  Horse  Feeding;  Soil 
Studies ;  Poisonous  Plants. 

January  15 — Horse  Judging;  Soil  Studies;  Personal 

Hygiene ;  Animal  Pests. 

January  16 — Soil  Studies;  The  Common  Toad;  Soups; 
Hog  Culture. 

January  17 — Farm  Crops;  Hog  Judging;  Bacteria  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Country-Life;  Vegetables. 

January  18 — Cattle  Feeding  for  Market;  Farm  Crops; 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country-Life; 

Salads  and  Sandwiches. 

January  20 — Bread  Making;  Cattle  Feeding  tor  Dairy; 

Farm  Crops;  Artificial  Selection. 

January  21 — Permanent  Pasture ;  Clean  Milk;  Practical 
Cooking  and  Sewing;  Cattle  Judging. 

January  22 — Cattle  and  Hogs;  Milk  Testing;  Practical 
Cooking  and  Sewing;  Home  Garden. 
January  23 — Sheep — Types  and  Feeding;  Practical  Sew¬ 
ing  and  Cooking;  Hot  Frames  and  Cold 
Frames;  Garden  Pests. 

January  24 — Decoration  of  the  House;  Rural  School 
Problems;  School  Garden;  School  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

January  25 — Furnishing  the  House;  The  Small  Farm; 

Rural  School  Problems;  Tuberculosis  in 
Cattle. 

January  27 — The  Large  Farm;  Home  Economics;  Rural 
Sdiools  ;  Weeds, 
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January  28 — Farm  Labor;  Pastry;  Rural  Schools; 
Weeds. 

January  29 — Farm  Capital  and  Accounts;  Pastry;  Rural 
Schools;  Forestry. 

January  30 — Rural  Schools;  Bee  Culture;  Forestry; 
Home  Sanitation. 

January  31 — Bee  Culture;  Rural  Schools;  Foods  and 
Fco:l  Adulteration;  The  New  Agriculture. 


Soldiers"  Monument,  Ohio  University 
Campus. 


CIVIC  BIOLOGY. 

EIGHTEEN  LECTURES. 

W.  A.  Matiieny. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  some  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  in  plant  and  animal  life  that  are  of  most  importance. 


Brown  Rot  of  Fruit  Growincx  on  a  Pear. 

A  very  common  fungus  disease  which  does^  more  damage  to 
stone  fruits  than  all  other  diseases  combined. 

viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  human  interest.  Wt  are 
accustomed  to  treat  as  trivial  and  unimportant  many  of  the 
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living  forces  which  are  common  in  everyday  life.  No  bet¬ 
ter  instance  can  be  cited  than  that  of  the  familiar  ‘‘House 
Fly’'  which  modern  scientific  research  has  pronounced 
“the  most  dangerous  animal  on  earth.”  The  common  rat 
in  addition  to  being  a  carrier  of  disease  does  damage  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Further  it  is  now 
known  that  the  “ugly”  toad,  hated  and  despised  by  many, 
is  one  of  the  farmer’s  best  friends.  These  will  be  given 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  farmer. 


The  Old  Beech  tn  Winter  Garil 


3  o.  u. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  HOME 
MAKING. 


Anna  H.  Schurtz,  Head  of  Department. 

Edna  H.  Crump,  Assistant, 

The  Object  of  these  few  pages  is  to  present  to  the 
reader  the  meaning  of  the  term  Home  Economics,  the 
reason  for  its  entering  into  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges  and  to  explain  the  work 
offered  under  that  head. 

Home  Economics^  domestic  arts,  household  science 
and  household  arts  are  terms  used  to  designate  a  study  of 
the  home  and  its  care.  To  quote  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards, 
who  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  one  of  the  well-known  leaders 
of  the  home  economics  movement, — ''Home  Economics 
is  the  fourth  "R’’  in  education, — Reading,  'Riting,  ’Rith- 
metic  and  Right-Living.’' 

What  Name? — Among  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  work,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  domestic  science, 
domestic  economy,  household  science,  home  economics, 
and  the  like  are  but  elaborate  titles  for  cooking  and  sew¬ 
ing.  In  1889,  The  Lake  Placid  Conference  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  devoted  its  attention  mainly  to  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  name  to  the  group  of  subjects  taught  under  such 
various  titles.  At  that  time  Home  Economics  was  agreed 
upon  as  a  general  descriptive  term  to  cover  this  instruction 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Some  years  later  the  matter  was 
again  discussed  and  this  suggestion  made, — "That  the 
group  of  subjects  now  variously  taught  under  the  name 
of  domestic  science  and  the  like  should  be  known  as  hand 
work  in  the  elementary  schools ;  domestic  science  in  the  high 
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schools ;  economics  in  normal  schools  and  colleges ;  and 
euthenics  in  university  and  club  work.” 

It  was  considered  then  that  the  adoption  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion  would  assist  not  only  in  making  clear  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  names,  but  also  in  defining  the  different 
grades  of  work.  The  word  euthenics  means  right  living 
and  this  is  what  home  economics  aims  directly  and  specific¬ 
ally  to  teach. 


The  Living  Room,  Domestic  Science  Department. 


The  teaching  of  home  economics  is  spreading  widely. 
In  countless  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  East, 
West  and  South,  household  economy  is  made  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction.  The  establishment  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  brought  about  by  a  demand  throughout 
the  country  for  trained  women  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  everyday  life  and  for  trained  teachers  to  instruct  girls 
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in  subjects  that  will  fit  them  for  their  future  work  in  life, 
thus  bringing  about  better  social  and  economic  conditions. 
It  is  the  special  teacher  trained  in  this  work  who  can 
reach  the  girl,  who  may  never  be  able  to  secure  a  high 
school  education  to  say  nothing  of  a  normal  or  university 
and  through  her  influence  shape  the  home. 

The  zi'ork  of  the  School — At  this  point  the  question 
may  arise,  why  do  we  deem  it  necessary  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  be  made  a  part  of  our  school  and  college  curriculum 
wdien  formerly  the  home  was  considered  the  proper  place 
for  such  instruction?  Let  us  briefly  compare  the  home, 
past  and  present.  The  time  was  when  the  home  was  not 
only  a  place  of  safety,  a  place  in  which  to  rear  and  educate, 
the  young,  but  also  the  center  of  all  industries  pertaining 
to  the  home — the  preparation  of  food,  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cloth,  the  making  of  garments.  As  time  advanc¬ 
ed  these  industries  were  gradatilly  removed  from  the  home 
until  at  the  present  day,  practically  all  that  remains  for  the 
housewife  is  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  home;  the  rearing 
of  children  and  the  cooking  of  foods.  Since  the  advent  of 
the  factory  system,  the  home  has  ceased  to  be  the  center  of 
production. 

IVliy  the  Transiiion — With  this  change  many  women 
and  girls  were  lured  from  the  monotony  of  housework  to 
the  labor  of  factories  which  afforded  novelty  and  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  Others  entered  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  about  that  time  opened  their  doors  to  women.  There 
was  little  interest  in  home  affairs  and  in  many  extreme  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  so-called  narrow  life  of  women  was  aroused. 
The  average  housewife  was  looked  upon  with  pity  by  her 
more  learned  sister  and  by  the  factory  employee.  She  was 
thought  to  be  leading  a  most  stupid  existence.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
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ing  had  established  courses  that  gave  women  the  new  idea 
of  the  home  as  a  social  center  and  awakened  their  interest 
in  the  numerous  subjects  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
home.  Now,  it  is  with  considerable  pride  that  we  view  the 
colleges  and  schools  that  have  estaldished  courses  in  Home 
Economics. 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold  Quoted. — It  may  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  object  of  teaching  domestic  science  in  public 


Model  Bedroom,  Domestic  Science  Department. 

schools,  since  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  training  the 
young  women  who  may  elect  work  in  this  dei)artment, 
since  we  are  also  training  them  to  become  future  home¬ 
makers. 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  when  at  the  head  of  Simmons 
College,  one  of  the  greatest  women's  colleges  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  prides  itself  on  its  splendid  course  in  domestic 
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science,  made  this  statement :  ''It  is  vitally  important  that 
a  girl  should  early  have  her  interest  aroused  in  domestic 
affairs,  should  so  to  speak  get  her  mind  working  that  way. 
Then  she  will  inevitably  take  notice  of  a  host  of  household 
phenomena  to  which  she  has  otherwise  been  blind.  You 
expect  her  to  forget  some  of  the  cookery  facts  you  teach, 
just  as  she  parts  with  her  geography  or  her  French,  but 
she  cannot  rid  herself  of  certain  opened  brain  tracts,  a 
certain  quickening  of  the  mind  toward  domestic  concerns 
that  will  have  their  strong  tendency  in  making  the  home¬ 
maker.” 

Maurice  Le  Bosquet,  of  the  American  School  of 
Home  Economics  says,  "The  object  from  the  educational 
standpoint  is  not  to  turn  out  accomplished  cooks,  it  is  to 
teach  manual  dexterity  and  principles.” 

There  you  have  it  from  both  of  these  recognized  au¬ 
thorities,  one  a  woman,  the  other  a  man,  in  clear  unmis¬ 
takable  language.  The  girl  is  to  be  taught  the  arts  and 
science  of  housekeeping  in  order  that  she  may  become  a 
homemaker. 

What  guarantees  a  Happy  Home. — More  and  more  it  is 
becoming  recognized  in  this  scientific  age  that  a  happy,  suc¬ 
cessful  home  means  two  important  factors,  a  husband  who 
shall  be  a  home  provider,  a  successful  bread  winner;  and  a 
wife  who  shall  have  the  training  and  necessary  mental 
equipment  and  that  both  shall  be  trained  as  carefully,  practi¬ 
cally  and  scientifically  as  means,  opportunities  and  station  in 
life  will  permit.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that,  good  and 
wholesome  as  was  the  life  of  our  ancestors,  it  would  scarce¬ 
ly  meet  the  requirements  of  present-day  life.  The  home¬ 
maker  of  to-day  must  not  only  be  a  better  educated  woman, 
a  broader  minded  woman  but  her  superior  mental  equipment 
must  at  least  not  unfit  her  for  that  station  to  which  nature 
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has  destined  her,  that  of  a  happy,  contented  housewife  and 
homemaker. 

It  is  not  going  far  from  the  mark  at  any  rate  to  hold 
that  the  average  girl  will  eventually  preside  over  a  home  of 
her  own.  There  should  go  into  her  training  for  life,  there¬ 
fore,  those  factors  that  will  tend  to  make  her  a  homemaker 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  must  she  have 
good  health,  but  she  must  know  how  to  induce  and  preserve 
physical  strength  and  perfection.  The  time  has  passed 
when  the  moral  and  physical  sides  are  neglected.  Now  we 
try  to  educate  the  whole  child,  his  mind,  his  body  and  his 
soul,  so  that  when  the  boy  comes  to'  manhood  or  the  girl 
to  womanhood,  each  may  best  find  his  or  her  place  in  life 
an  dfill  it  acceptably  to  self  and  to  society,  the  boy  to  become 
a  manly  man,  and  the  girl  a  womanly  woman. 

Familiarity  with  Tools. — It  has  been  proved  beyond 
question  that  you  cannot  draft  a  boy’s  life  away  from 
manual  labor  and  expect  him  to  come  to  manhood  with 
correct  views  of  life,  if  he  is  to  earn  his  living  with  his 
hands  and  stand  in  harmonious  relations  with  the  great 
working  world  or  if  he  turns  to  the  professions  or  to  poli¬ 
tics.  Because  of  this,  industrial  education  is  made  a  part 
of  the  boy’s  education.  Familiarity  with  tools  and  their 
uses  induces  him  to  respect  manual  labor  and  whatever  his 
position  in  life  may  be  he  will  be  all  the  better  man  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  More  slowly,  but  with  equal  certainty,  the  con¬ 
viction  has  grown  that  what  is  good  for  the  boy  is  good 
for  the  girl,  until  every  up-to-date  school  includes  domestic 
art  and  science  in  its  course  of  study.  The  object  pri¬ 
marily  is  to  familiarize  the  girl  with  household  cares  and 
duties,  to  give  her  respect  for  them  and  ultimately  a  mental 
perspective  of  the  home,  its  duties,  its  pleasures  and  its 
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possibilities  that  shall  hroaden,  deepen  and  exalt  her  con¬ 
ception  of  it. 

JVJiy  the  School  Instead  of  the  Home. — But  you  say, 
why  does  not  the  home  itself  do  this,  who  better  than  the 
mother  can  make  of  the  daughter  the  ideal  homemaker?  It 
is  not  done  in  the  average  home.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  can 
be  done  there,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  mother 
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herself  prefers  that  the  school  shall  do  it.  Even  among 
experienced  housewives  there  is  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  foods  and  their  proper  combinations.  Few  mothers  of 
this  age  have  any  scientific  preparation  for  housekeeping 
or  have  made  a  study  of  the  economic  relations  of  the 
home.  A  great  many  cannot  themselves  sew,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  teaching  the  child.  Provided  we  admit  that  the 
mother  is  the  child’s  best  teacher  in  home  economics,  let 
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her  not  be  the  only  one.  Consider  the  splendid  equipment 
in  the  schools,  and  the  conveniences  made  possible ;  the 
national  bureaus  established  to  further  the  work  in  foo  I 
study,  hygiene  and  nutrition.  Can  the  home  hope  to  cope 
with  these?  It  is  competition  that  brings  about  progress 
and  of  that  there  would  be  little  if  the  work  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  home. 

Again,  the  girl  has  little  inclination  to  learn  at  home. 
In  the  school  work  there  is  the  element  of  novelty,  the  in¬ 
centive  of  competition,  the  change  from  academic  to  labora¬ 
tory  work  and  the  anticipation  of  repeating  the  result  at 
home.  In  this  way,  the  work  is  given  a  value  that  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  best  Education  for  girls  and  young  women 
has  long  been  a  question.  The  demand  for  a  course  that 
w’ill  prepare  a  girl  for  her  life  work  has  gradually  brought 
about  the  teaching  of  what  may  be  called  the  homely  sub¬ 
jects,  cooking  and  sewing;  and  these,  together  with  the 
branches  that  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  home, 
its  duties  and  relations  to  society,  have  gradually  crept  into 
the  public  schools,  normals  and  universities.  The  Young 
YTmen’s  Christian  Associations  have  established  courses 
for  working  girls,  and  women’s  clubs  are  doing  much  to 
further  the  work.  The  course  of  home  training  now  being 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  under  the  head  of  do¬ 
mestic  science  must  necessarily  in  future  years  exert  great 
influence  in  the  country  at  large.  People  will  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  merely  a  fad  or  a  form  of  amusement, 
but  a  great  sociological  factor  for  good. 

This  training  should  begin  as  early  as  possible,  not  later 
than  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  Ai  this  age,  girls  are 
able  to  consider  caretaking  which  is  to  be  their  work  in 
life.  They  love  responsibility  and  are  inspired  by  it.  They 
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enjoy  work  if  properly  directed.  Give  the  girls  a  chance 
to  develop  normally,  to  care  for  things,  to  handle  them, 
to  build  up  according  to  their  own  devices.  Again,  if  the 
habit  of  caretaking,  of  responsibility  of  the  welfare  of  the 
home,  of  the  daily  doing  of  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  insure  the  well  being  of  the  household  is  essential 
to  women,  if  the  race  is  to  be  advanced  as  well  as  pre¬ 
served,  then  let  these  grooves  of  habit  be  formed  early  in 
life.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  time  when  girls  are  most  suscep¬ 
tible  and  take  a  like  or  dislike  for  this  thing  or  that  most 
readily.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favorable  time  to  arouse 
interest  and  create  a  real  liking  for  such  activities.  Again, 
many  girls  never  reach  the  high  school  and  if  they  are  to 
receive  any  real  benefit  they  must  get  this  instruction  early 
in  their  course. 

Helen  Sayr  Gray,  in  an  article  on  ''Domestic  Science 
in  Schools  and  Colleges”  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  August,  1909,  says:  "The  efifect  of  teaching  household 
arts  and  science  in  public  schools  and  of  inspiring  high 
ideals  of  home  making  are  incalculable.  The  improvement 
of  the  home  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  reforms  and  the 
greatest  social  reform,  because  it  will  aflfect  every  home. 
In  books  of  American  history  it  will  be  characterized  as 
the  era  of  improved  housekeeping  and  the  teachers  of  it  as 
twentieth  century  missionaries,  spreading  the  gospel  of  hy¬ 
giene.  Simultaneous  with  the  temperance  movement  that  is 
sweeping  the  country  is  the  spread  of  domestic  science 
teaching.  This  instruction  will  begin  in  the  primary  grades 
and  be  supplemented  with  sufficient  practice  to  produce 
skill.  By  the  time  girls  are  graduated  from  the  high  schools, 
they  will  have  some  knowledge  of  food  values  and  com¬ 
binations,  of  sanitation,  of  warming,  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  houses ;  they  will  know  what  methods  are  best  to 
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use  in  doing  housework  ;  they  will  be  able  to  sew,  to  make 
garments,  to  prepare  means  for  daily  meals  and  to  cook 
simple,  everyday  dishes  without  rendering  them  innutri¬ 
tions.  Girls  thus  trained  will  make  their  parents’  homes 
more  attractive  and  their  own  when  they  marry.” 

False  Notion  Among  Young  Women. — To  this  might 
be  added, — and  they  will  realize  that  manual  labor  con¬ 
nected  with  the  home  is  not  degrading,  but  if  well  done  an 
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accomplishment  to  be  commended.  What  of  the  girl  or 
woman  who  prides  herself  on  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  re¬ 
gards  the  home  and  its  care,  who  shrugs  her  shoulders  and 
smiles  as  she  admits  that  she  really  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  housework :  or,  again,  the  one  who  absolutely  cannot 
sew  and  does  not  intend  to  try?  If  domestic  science  were 
made  a  regular  course  in  all  our  public  schools  and  colleges 
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much  of  this  senseless  disdain  for  the  essential  knowledge 
of  good  living  would  certainly  disappear.  Is  it  unreasonable 
to  hold,  that  while  upon  the  woman  depends  so  largely  the 
expenditure  of  the  income,  the  wise  management  of  the 
home,  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  she  should  have  some 
special  training  for  these  duties?  Think  of  the  heart¬ 
aches,  the  discouragement  and  waste  saved  the  girl  thus 
trained ;  the  homes  made  brighter,  sweeter,  more  whole¬ 
some  by  reason  of  such  equipment.  A  man  who  enters 
upon  a  calling  for  which  he  is  untrained  speedily  finds  his 
limitations,  but  how  many  women  begin  the  work  of  home¬ 
making  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
undertaking,  doomed  to  fret  and  drudge  in  an  occupation 
that  should  be  a  daily  pleasure  and  a  life-long  inspiration, 
because  totally  unfitted  for  it. 

It  is  a  comuion  thing  to  hear  many  doleful  things  about 
the  decadence  and  passing  of  the  home.  This  may  seem  to 
many  a  foolish  cry,  an  ungrounded  fear,  but  it  can  be  met 
in  no  better  way  than  by  training  our  future  wives  and 
mothers  in  the  science  of  home  making,  thru  and  in  the 
people’s  school.  Ignorance  of  household  arts  and  sciences 
is  evident  in  various  ways,  in  the  furnishings  of  the  house, 
where  the  gaudy  and  unsubstantial  hold  forth,  while  the 
same  and  perhaps  less  money  wisely  expended  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  pleasant,  cheerful  effect,  in  the  poorly  prepared 
meals,  the  slip-shod  way  of  doing  housework ;  the  stuffy 
rooms,  the  sickness  that  results  from  eating  poorly  cooked 
and  sometimes  spoiled  food,  ill  ventilation,  improper  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  girl  who  sees 
that  side  of  housework  detests  it?  Such  a  condition  is  not 
living  but  existing. 

It  is  the  public  school  and  college  that  can  spread  the 
teaching  of  household  art  and  science  more  rapidly  and 
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effectively  than  the  home.  Why  should  the  teaching  of 
household  science  be  confined  to  the  home  when  the  home 
is  not  called  upon  to  teach  other  sciences?  A  fundamental 
need  of  society  is  that  its  members  be  kept  healthy  and 
money  be  expended  properly.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  finance  is  not  acquired  by  chance  or  instinct. 
The  art  of  home  making  and  housekeeping  are  based  on 
fundamental  principles  and  these  must  be  learned  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  Where  else,  if  not  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
are  the  young  people  to  come  in  contact  with  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living?  Domestic  science  and  art  as  taught  by  no 
means  meet  with  favor  among  all  parents.  Some  are  indiff¬ 
erent,  others  regard  the  movement  with  contempt.  This 
feeling  as  a  rule  is  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
work  and  what  it  undertakes  to  do. 

Too  Easily  Satisfied. — Again,  there  are  people  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  own  crude  efforts  as  to  fancy  they  cannot 
be  improved  upon.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
public  is  deeply  interested  in  industrial  training  as  taught 
and  advocated  in  the  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  as  witness  the  growing  demand  for  information 
on  the  subject,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  If  then  this  instruction  is  essential  to  prepare  the 
girl  for  her  life  work  as  a  homemaker  and  home  director, 
she  is  entitled  to  the  best  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
however  successful  a  woman  may  be  in  the  business  world, 
so  much  that  she  at  times  may  crowd  the  man  to  keep  pace 
with  her,  her  native  element  is  the  home  and,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  home  instincts  will  find  voice. 

Vahic  of  Course  in  Home  Economics  to  Elementary 
and  Rural  School  Teachers. — Growing  out  of  the  demand 
for  trained  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  public  schools 
has  come  the  establishment  of  classes  in  normal  schools  and 
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colleges  for  the  training  of  competent  instructors.  Not 
only  is  such  special  equipment  necessary  for  the  special 
teacher,  but  it  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher  in 
the  elementary  schools,  who  by  electing  some  of  the  subjects 
offered  in  domestic  science  and  art  courses,  is  better  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  community  in  which  she  may 
be  located.  It  is  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  who 
has,  perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  to  present  the  work  in 
home  economics.  This  can  and  should  be  closely  related 
to  the  other  subjects  taught,  and  it  is  she  who  can  best  do 
this.  Again,  special  teachers  of  such  branches  are  not 
always  at  hand  and  if  they  are,  how  much  better  the  results 
would  be  if  the  elementary  teacher  could  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  and  work  with  the  special  teacher  in 
unity  and  harmony.  This  knowledge  also  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  to  the  rural  school  teacher. 

Agriculture  and  home  eeonomies  are  certainly  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  rural  school  course  and  the  demand  for 
them  can  no  longer  be  refused.  The  teacher  in  these 
schools  has  splendid  opportunity  to  relate  and  combine  these 
additional  subjects  with  those  already  required.  Thus  far 
the  question  of  teaching  household  subjects  in  the  schools 
has  centered  about  the  city  and  village  girl.  The  country 
girl  is  about  to  receive  the  consideration  and  attention  due 
her.  For  just  as  rural  communities  have  felt  the  need  of 
trained  teachers  in  the  common  branches,  so  they  are  like¬ 
wise  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  teachers  competent  to 
instruct  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Not  only 
should  the  boy  have  a  training  and  education  that  will  fit 
him  for  his  future  life’s  work,  which  presumably  will  be 
spent  amid  rural  surroundings,  but  the  girl  as  well  must 
be  fitted  for  the  same  kind  of  life,  for  such  she  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  is  destined  to  live.  If  the  boy  is  to  be  so  educated 
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that  he  may  come  to  understand  the  great  possibilities  for 
a  life  of  pleasure,  profit  and  growing  usefulness  the  future 
holds  out  to  him  in  return  for  intelligent  management  of  the 
farm  in  its  various  departments  and  activities,  so  should 
the  girl,  who  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
most  intimate  relations  that  life  affords,  be  likewise  fitted 
for  her  part.  In  the  solution  of  rural  problems,  the  wife’s 
part  is  quite  as  important  as  the  husband’s. 


The  Sewing  Room,  Domestic  Science  Department. 


A  plan  for  rural  betterment,  therefore,  whether  it  has 
to  do  with  the  school  or  with  some  special  phase  of  rural 
activity  must  take  into  careful  consideration  the  girl,  the 
wife,  the  mother,  else  it  can  never  hope  to  accomplish  much. 
It  must  take  into  account  home  and  homemaking.  Improve 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  as  we  may,  make  them  attractive 
as  possible,  conserve  the  soil,  double  crop  returns,  strengthen 
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the  farmer’s  political  influence,  double  and  treble  the  pecu¬ 
niary  returns  of  his  calling,  all  this  will  contribute  little 
in  the  end  to  make  city  life  less  and  country  life  more 
attractive  to  rural  dwellers,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  home,  the  family  circle,  and  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  These  must  keep  pace  with  all  the  rest  or  all  fail 
to  advance  materially. 

Any  scheme  of  education^  therefore,  that  is  to  benefit 
rural  life  permanently  must  minimize  its  isolation,  lessen 
its  drudgery,  make  its  attractions  outweigh  those  of  the  city 
and  village,  must  aim  to  fit  the  girl  to  meet  responsibilities 
and  contribute  her  share  to  the  desired  result.  Obviously, 
then,  she  must  be  instructed  in  home  making.  She  must 
know  how  to  cook  and  sew  and  manage  at  a  minimum  out¬ 
lay  of  time,  effort  and  physical  expenditure,  even  tho  it  may 
chance  to  be  her  exceptional  lot  to  direct  and  not  to  labor. 
She  must  be  intelligent,  practical,  know  something  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  sanitation,  understand  food  values, 
the  equipping  and  furnishing  of  the  home  and  how  to 
organize  and  direct  the  industries  of  the  household. 

No  training  school,  therefore,  that  undertakes  to  fit 
young  women  to  teach  the  ordinary  subjects  required  in 
the  public  schools  can  well  neglect  to  provide  special  courses 
for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach  in  rural 
communities. 

In  September,  1911,  the  department  of  Domestic  Arts 
was  opened  in  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  having  as  its  object  the  training  of  young  women  as 
special  teachers  in  this  branch  of  work  and,  at  the  same 
time  giving  young  women  in  other  courses  opportunity 
to  elect  work  in  the  department.  A  house  was  purchased 
and  fully  equipped  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Sewing- 
rooms,  kitchens,  living  room,  dining  room,  and  bed  room 
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were  arranged  and  completely  furnished,  afifording  condi¬ 
tions  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  average  home  as  possible. 

Diploma  Course  in  Domestic  Arts. 

•  FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester. — Psychology,  3 ;  Chemistry,  3 ;  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Sanitation,  2 ;  Food  Study,  2 ;  Sewing  I,  2 ;  Cook¬ 
ing  I,  2 ;  Drawing,  i  ;  Electives,  3. 

Second  Semester. — Principles  of  Education,  3;  Chemis- 
try,  3 ;  Sewing  II,  2 ;  Cooking  II,  2 ;  Food  Study,  2 ;  House¬ 
hold  Management,  3 ;  Drawing,  i  ;  Observation,  3. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester. — Household  and  Food  Chemistry,  3 ; 
History  of  Education,  3 ;  Primary  Handwork,  2 ;  Sewing 
HI,  2;  Cooking  HI,  2;  Home  Nursing,  Dietetics,  2;  Tex¬ 
tiles,  i;  Drawing  and  Design,  2;  Teaching,  3. 

Seeond  Semester. — Bacteriology,  4;  School  Manage¬ 
ment,  2 ;  Sociology,  2 ;  Elementary  Agriculture,  3 ;  Sewing 
IV,  2 ;  Cooking  IV,  2 ;  History  and  Organization  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  and  Art,  i ;  Teaching,  3. 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  COURSES. 

Cooking. — Two  consecutive  hours  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  course.  Credit  two  hours.  Fee  $1.50  for 
each  semester. 

Cooking  L — This  course  consists  of  practical  work  in 
the  preparation,  cooking  and  serving  of  the  following  classes 
of  foods :  vegetables,  cereals,  fruits,  starches,  beverages, 
soups,  candies,  meats.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prop- 
4  o.  u. 
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er  methods  of  work  in  the  kitchen,  to  cleanliness,  neatness 
and  accuracy  of  work. 

Cooking  //. — Continuation  of  Cooking  I.  The  subjects 
considered  are  meats,  breads,  batters  and  doughs.  Practi¬ 
cal  work  in  marketing  and  in  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  meals  is  given  in  combination  with  the  work  offered  along 
that  line  in  Household  Management. 

Cooking  III. — Continuation  of  Cooking  II.  Practical 
work  in  canning  and  preserving,  in  cakes,  pastries  and  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  foods  for  the  sick  and  convales¬ 
cent.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  dainty  and  attractive 
service  of  foods  prepared. 

Cooking  IV. — Continuation  of  Cooking  III.  Practi¬ 
cal  work  in  salads,  sandwiches  and  chafing  dish  cookery, 
hot  and  cold  desserts.  Dishes  of  a  more  complicated  nature 
are  taken  up  in  this  course.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
planning  menus  and  formal  service.  Practical  work  is 
given  in  serving  of  breakfasts,  luncheons  or  dinners. 

Food  Study. — This  is  a  two-hour  course  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  food  principles, 
their  source,  composition  and  food  value,  also  a  brief  study 
of  digestion,  digestive  juices  and  action.  Each  food  princi¬ 
ple  is  studied  as  to  composition,  physical  properties,  influ¬ 
ence  on  digestion,  digestion  in  the  various  digestive  organs, 
absorption,  circulation,  excretion  and  storage.  A  complete 
and  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  various  food  stuffs 
as  to  source,  composition,  structure,  digestibility,  food  value, 
manufacture,  cost  and  preparation.  The  course  consists  of 
lecture  and  reference  work.  Food  Study  runs  parallel  with 
Cooking  I.  and  II. 

Sewing. — Two  consecutive  hours  twice  a  week  through¬ 
out  the  course.  Credit,  two  hours.  Fee  $1.50  each  semes¬ 
ter. 
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Saving  1. — This  course  includes  the  various  stitches 
on  canvas,  hems  and  hemming,  ruffles  and  bands,  darning 
stockinet  and  cloth,  patching,  hemstitching,  flannel  work, 
buttonholes,  sewing  on  of  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  making 
of  eyelets,  seam,  placket  and  gusset  work,  also  models  illus¬ 
trating  the  use  of  embroideries  and  laces  in  white  work  and 
simple  crocheting  with  yarn.  Courses  in  sewing  for  elem- 
tary  schools  are  considered  and  methods  of  presenting  the 
work  are  discussed. 

Saving  11. — For  those  in  regular  course  model  sewing 
a  requirement.  Students  in  other  courses  may  elect  this 
course. 

This  course  includes  both  hand  and  machine  sewing. 
The  practical  work  covers  the  designing  and  drafting  of 
patterns,  cutting  and  making  of  a  four-piece  set  of  under¬ 
garments  and  the  care  and  manipulation  of  machines  and 
attachments  as  hemmer,  gauge,  tucker  and  ruffler. 

Materials  and  trimmings  suitable  for  undergarments, 
the  comparative  cost  of  each  and  amount  necessary  are 
considered. 

Saving  ///.—Requirement:  Sewing  II.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  dressmaking,  the 
taking  of  accurate  measurements,  the  use  of  a  drafting 
system  by  which  patterns  are  designed  and  made,  the  de¬ 
signing  of  ordinary  garments,  the  choosing  and  economical 
cutting  of  materials.  The  aim  also  is  to  develop  neatness, 
accuracy  and  originality. 

The  practical  work  consists  in  the  making  of  a  tail¬ 
ored  waist,  tailored  cotton  shirt  and  cotton  dress. 

Sacving  .IV. — Requirements:  Sewing  II  and  III. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Sewing  III.  It  includes 
the  making  of  a  woolen  skirt  and  silk  or  wool  waist.  Both 
drafted  and  purchased  patterns  are  used. 
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The  last  eight  weeks  of  the  semester  are  given  to  art 
needlework.  Darning,  applique,  cross-stitch,  dots,  eyelet 
and  French  embroidery  are  include  in  this  course. 

Textiles. — This  is  a  one-hour  course  throughout  the 
first  semester.  A  study  is  made  of  primitive  life  in  its 
relations  to  the  arts  and  industries,  and  the  development  of 
weaving  and  spinning.  The  various  fibers,  cotton,  flax,  silk 
and  wool  are  studied  with  respect  to  manufacture,  price 
and  adaption  to  use. 

Household  Managcinent. — This  is  a  three-hour  course 
throughout  the  second  semester.  In  this  course  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  problems  of  house  administration  with  reference 
to  structure,  sanitation,  furnishing,  methods  of  cleaning, 
business  management  of  the  household,  namely,  division 
of  income,  household  accounts,  including  daily  and  weekly 
schedule,  division  of  labor,  domestic  service,  social,  indus¬ 
trial  and  ethical  relations  of  the  home.  Practical  work  is 
given  in  the  care  of  the  home,  marketing  and  planning  and 
serving  of  meals.  Lectures  on  laundry  work  are  given  in 
this  course.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  practical  work 
according  to  methods  presented  in  class.  The  equipping 
and  care  of  the  laundry  are  considered. 

Home  Nursing. — This  is  a  two-hour  course  for  the 
first  nine  weeks  of  the  first  semester.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  teach  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home,  to  enable 
one  to  assist  intelligently  in  the  sick  room  and  to  handle 
emergencies  in  the  home  and  elsewhere.  It  includes  the 
location,  care,  furnishing  and  ventilation  of  the  sick  room; 
the  care  of  the  patient  as  to  feeding,  bathing  and  dressing, 
application  of  poultices  and  bandaging.  Text:  Practical 
Nursing,  by  Maxwell  and  Pope. 

Dieties. — This  is  a  two-hour  course  for  the  last  week 
of  the  first  semester.  This  course  deals  with  the  nutritive 
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value,  digestibility  and  cost  of  various  foods.  Dietaries  for 
persons  of  dififerent  ages,  under  different  conditions  and 
engaged  in  various  occupations  are  computed.  Require¬ 
ment  :  Food  Study. 

History  and  Organiisation  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 
— One  hour  course  throughout  the  second  semester.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  domestic  science  and  art,  their  place 
in  the  school  curriculum,  the  correlation  of  domestic  science 
and  art  work  with  other  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  the  planning  of  a  course  of  study  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  conditions  existing,  equipment  and  cost,  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  work  and  methods  of  teaching  are  discussed. 


DISCUSSION  OF  BRANCHES  INCLUDED  IN 
COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

As  A  TEACHER  of  home  economics,  a  young  woman 
must  know  not  only  how  to  sew  and  cook,  but  how  to 
guard  health,  and  this  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  sanitation 
and  physiology.  A  knowledge  of  bacteriology  and  dietetics 
is  necessary  also  and  these  require  a  working  acquaintance 
with  physics  and  chemistry.  Again  psychology,  ethics  and 
child  study  are  useful  in  understanding  the  mental  and 
moral  growth  of  those  whom  she  is  to  guide  and  teach,  and 
a  course  in  economics  and  sociology  will  be  of  untold  benefit 
in  this  connection.  These  are  closely  related  with  the  study 
of  home  economics  and  their  value  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
whether  the  young  woman  is  to  be  trained  as  a  special 
teacher  or  to  become  simply  a  homemaker.  Educational 
theory  is  necessary  that  she  may  understand  the  growth  of 
education,  correlation  of  subjects,  etc. 

This  course  as  outlined  is  designed  to  fit  tlmse  juir- 
suing  it  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  While  it  is 
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recognized  that  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject 
is  essential  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  this 
work,  it  emphasizes,  also,  the  practical  side  as  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Practical  work  is  given  in  both  cooking  and  sewing, 
sufficient  to  make  the  young  woman  skillful  in  her  work 
and  give  her  a  good  foundation  for  instructing  others.  To 
teach  sewing  and  cooking,  the  instructor  must  know 
thoroughly  the  details  of  both ;  must  herself  be  able  to  cook, 


The  Dining  Room,  Domestic  Science  Department. 


and  sew  well,  must  know  how  to ‘interest  the  pupil  in  these 
subjects  by  impressing  her  with  their  utility  and  practica¬ 
bility.  The  teacher’s  preparation,  therefore,  should  have 
for  its  main  object  a  well  grounded  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  skill  in  applying  and  imparting  this  knowledge,  and 
the  power  to  arouse  responsive  and  creative  interest. 

At  various  periods  during  this  two-year  course  the 
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young  women  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  house  and  to 
the  preparation  of  meals.  In  this  way  opportunity  is  given 
to  put  into  practice  the  theory  of  marketing,  of  cooking  and 
sewing,  and  to  study  and  apply  the  elementary  principles 
of  accounting.  Thus  also  is  taught  variety  of  combination 
in  food  materials,  the  economy  of  time  and  efifort  that  follow 
the  careful  planning  of  work,  the  preliminary  arranging  of 
dishes  and  material  for  serving  that  the  prepared  food  may 
come  to  the  table  in  the  best  possible  condition.  This  sup¬ 
plements,  enforces  and  makes  very  practical  the  regular 
class  work,  where  but  one  or  two  dishes  can  be  prepared 
at  one  time.  It  also  at  times  affords  the  student  consid¬ 
erable  freedom  of  effort,  enforces  responsibility  and  shows 
the  results  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy. 

This  course  in  home  economics  or  domestic  arts  as 
given  in  the  Normal  College  is  elective  for  all  who  wish 
to  take  it,  but  compulsory  for  all  who  intend  to  specialize. 
Entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  units  of  secondary  work. 
Fees  to  partially  cover  cost  of  materials  are  charged. 


SPECIAL  COURSE  OFFERED  IN  SUMMER  TERM. 

Model  Sezving. — Two  consecutive  hours  five  times  a 
week  throughout  term.  Fee  $i.oo.  For  description  of 
course  see  Sewing  I,  regular  course. 

Plain  Sezving. — Two  consecutive  hours  five  times  a 
week  throughout  term.  Fee  $i.oo.  For  description  of 
course  see  Sewing  II  regular  course. 

Art  Needlezvork. — One  hour  course  throughout  term. 
This  course  includes  work  in  the  different  kinds  of  art 
needlework,  as  hemstitching,  darning,  applique,  cross  stitch, 
dots,  eyelet  and  French  embroidery. 
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Cooking. — Two  consecutive  hours  four  times  a  week 
throughout  the  term.  Fee  $2.00.  This  course  includes 
twenty-four  lessons  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  cooking.  The  food  value, 
and  cost  of  each  class  of  foods  are  considered.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  attractive  service  of  each  dish  prepared 
and  its  place  in  the  menu.  The  practical  work  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  brief  talks  on  suitable  combinations  of  foods, 
on  table  appointments  and  service  and  care  of  the  dining 
room.  Application  of  the  work  is  made  in  the  serving  of 
a  luncheon  or  breakfast  to  six. 


Carnegie  Library. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


George  E.  McLaughlin, 
C.  O.  Williamson, 
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Instructors. 


The  INTEREST  shown  in  hand  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  today  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  founded  on  sound  and  lasting  principles.  It  has 
withstood  the  aggressive  opposition  of  educators  of  the  past 
and  now  comes  forward  with  the  demand  that  there  be 
found  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum  for  this  form  of 
education. 

A  course  in  Manual  Training  was  established  in  the 
State  Normal  College  in  the  fall  of  1911  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  demand  for  teachers  of  this  subject  from  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  work  offered  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  not 
only  for  those  who  expect  tO'  teach  this  work,  but  it  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  any  teacher  or  student.  It  gives  one 
a  broader  outlook  toward  the  future  needs  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  leads  one  to  believe  that  we  must  have 
something  that  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  average  pupils, 
aside  from  the  more  purely  cultural  studies. 

Manual  Training  has  three  distinct  phases  which 
should  insure  it  a  place  in  every  well-balanced  curriculum. 
First,  its  educational  value ;  second,  its  industrial  value ; 
third,  its  art  value. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  man  is  developed  and  cultured 
not  only  from  without  but  much  more  by  what  he  puts  out 
and  unfolds  from  himself,  and  so  we  need  other  modes  of 
expressing  ourselves  besides  language,  writing,  and  draw¬ 
ing,  and  only  when  we  think  of  Manual  Training  as  a  means 
of  expression  do  we  begin  to  realize  its  educational  value. 
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The  industrial  value  of  Manual  Training  lies  largely 
in  bringing  the  pupils  in  touch  with  the  world's  works, 
not  that  it  will  make  artisans  of  all  or  any  pupils,  but  will 
lielp  to  create  an  interest  and  appreciation  of  labor  and 
labor  processes. 

It  also  creates  an  added  interest  in  school  work,  and 
it  in  this  way  enables  us  to  hold  the  young  boy  in  school 
longer,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  gaining  some  positive 
knowledge  of  trade  work,  which  will  enable  him  to  decide 
more  wisely  for  himself  just  what  line  of  work  he  wants 
to  follow,  when  he  starts  out  into  the  world. 

It  should  not  be  the  aim  to  place  the  value  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  in  school  above  that  of  the  fine  arts.  Someone 
has  defined  art  as  fine  way  of  doing  things,"  and  so  the 
most  homely  processes  may  be  elevated  into  the  realm  of 
fine  art.  Manual  Training  teaches,  as  no  other  subject 
can,  simplicity  and  truth;  the  student  sees  his  ideas  assume 
concrete  form,  often  to  his  disappointment  and  by  com¬ 
parison  of  the  more  finished  product  of  others.  He  grad¬ 
ually  acquires  a  discriminating  taste  for  practical  things. 
He  demands  the  true  and  good,  not  only  in  furniture,  pic¬ 
tures,  vases,  and  statuary,  pleasing  effect  of  colors,  etc., 
but  in  every  thing  else  around  him. 

The  words  Manual  Training,  as  used  in  this  pamphlet, 
include  the  following :  All  forms  of  hand-work  as  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grades,  and  the  work  generally  done  by  boys  only, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  in  the  high  school.  It 
includes  such  subjects  as.  Paper  cutting  and  folding.  Clay 
Modeling,  Weaving,  Basketry,  Raffia  Work,  Cold  Metal 
Work,  Sloyd,  Woodwork,  Forging,  Pattern  Making,  Foun¬ 
dry  Practice,  and  Machine  Shop. 

Manual  Training  is  as  certain  to  become  a  required 
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part  of  the  school  work  in  all  grades  as  reading  is  certain 
to  remain  a  required  part.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  question 
of  the  value  of  Manual  Training,  for  that  battle  has 
already  been  fought  and  won,  but  it  is  now  a  question  of 
how  to  introduce  the  work,  and  questions  like  the  following 
are  being  asked:  Should  Manual  Training  be  introduced 
into  all  the  grades?  Who  should  supervise  and  teach  the 
Manual  Training?  What  will  be  the  expense  of  introduc¬ 
ing  Manual  Training?  How  shall  we  find  time  for  Manual 
Training  in  an  already  overcroweded  curriculum?  These 
and  many  other  questions  are  being  continually  asked  by 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers.  They  are 
being  answered  by  educators  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  all 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  in  some  way  the  work 
must  be  included  in  our  courses  of  study. 

Should  it  be  introduced  into  all  the  grades?  If  pos¬ 
sible  it  should  be  introduced  into  all  grades,  even  though 
the  amount  of  instruction  and  equipment  be  very  limited, 
for  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  mission  the  pupil  should  begin 
with  the  earliest  form  of  hand  work,  ‘'when  the  hand  is 
most  susceptible  to  training,”  and  continue  by  gradual 
stages  through  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 

What  should  be  the  character  of  Manual  Training  work 
in  the  different  schools  ?  In  the  first  place  the  work  should 
appeal  to  the  pupil,  fit  the  school  environment,  and  be 
suited  to  the  temperament  and  ability  of  pupils,  rather  than 
follow  any  hard  and  fast  rule  year  after  year,  regardless  of 
the  change  of  pupils  from  year  to  year. 

Who  shall  supervise  and  teach  Manual  Training?  Of 
course  where  possible  there  should  be  a  special  teacher,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  special  room  with  necessary  equipment,  but  it  is 
not  wise  or  necessary  to  wait  for  the  special  teacher  before 
commencing  the  work.  The  regular  grade  teacher  by  giving 
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the  subject  some  study  and  special  preparation  by  attending 
a  six  weeks’  summer  school,  could  care  for  the  work  in  her 
room,  on  a  small  scale,  which  would  be  better  than  not  to 
attempt  to  start  the  work  until  a  special  teacher  and  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  secured.  If  there  is  more  than  one  room, 
this  teacher  could  help  others  after  the  work  is  once  started 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  showing  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  the  real  value  of  the  training,  after  which  the  special 
teacher  and  equipment  may  be  supplied. 

What  will  be  the  expense  of  introducing  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  into  the  schools?  The  cost  of  introducing  it  will  of 
necessity  depend  on  the  extent  of  equipment  and  extent 
of  work,  from  a  few  dollars  for  a  school  of  one  room  to 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a  ward  or  city  school.  There 
are  a  number  of  instances  where  Manual  Training  has  been 
introduced  into  rural  schools,  where  the  expense  has  net 
been  more  than  $25,  and  good  results  are  being  obtained. 
The  following  is  an  average  of  some  of  the  results  obtained 
in  schools  where  Manual  Training  has  been  carried  on  for 
a  number  of  years  : 


Cost  of  equipment  for  class  of  3-0  in  paper  cutting .  $13  6'9 

Cost  of  maintenance  including  material,  per  pupil. .  06 

Equipment  for  elementary  sewing,  cord  work^  basketry  and 

weaving,  class  of  3'0. .  27  00 

Cost  of  maintenance  per  pupil  for  a  term .  20 

Equipment  for  knife  work,  class  of  30 .  41  81 

General  tools  for  same . 11  00 

Cost  of  bench .  6  00 

Cost  of  maintenance  for  pupil  per  term .  10 

Equipment  for  bench  wood  work,  class  of  24 . 

Individual  tools  .  4  06 

General  tools  .  4  86 

Cost  per  pupil .  16  90 

Cost  of  maintenance  for  year,  in  wood  work,  per  pupil  from 
27  cents  in  Los  Angeles  to  $2.35  in  Chicago. 
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The  lowest  and  highest  are  taken  from  a  number  of 
cities. 

How  shall  we  find  time  for  Manual  Training?  The 
first  objection  is  that  our  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded 
with  not  time  for  anything  new.  This  objection  is  best  an¬ 
swered  by  the  results  shown  in  schools  where  the  work  is 
being  carried  on.  You  will  notice  the  children  very  much 
interested  and  hurrying  through  with  their  work  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  go  to  their  hand  work  the  minute  the  bell  rings, 
or  the  boy  is  ready  for  the  shop.  There  is  no  lagging  along 
to  this  class  but  very  often  he  prefers  to  take  the  time  of 
recess  or  noon  to  work  in  the  shop,  to  gain  additional  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  work. 

The  shops  of  the  Manual  Training  department  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  occupy  two  large  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  of  Ewing  Hall.  The  wood  working  room  is  60  by  60 
feet,  well  lighted  and  well  suited  for  our  needs.  The  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  20  individual  benches  fitted  with  quick 
acting  vises,  and  each  with  its  necessary  individual  tools, 
so  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  leave  his  bench 
while  class  is  in  session.  Also  a  large  number  of  general 
tools,  in  cases  and  racks  on  walls,  or  on  large  general  bench ; 
one  large  gluing  and  staining  table  built  by  students ;  one 
12-inch  circular  rip  and  cut-ofif  saw;  one  12-inch  jointer 
with  safety  guard ;  one  30-inch  grind  stone.  All  driven 
from  common  counter  shaft,  which  in  turn  is  driven  by  a  five 
horse-power  motor.  Ten  by  twenty-six  inch  speed  lathes  for 
wood  turning  driven  by  a  five  horse-power  motor,  shaft¬ 
ing  underneath  lathes,  thus  eliminating  dangers  of  belting. 

One  universal  wood  trimmer,  miter  saws,  and  sufficient 
wood  clamps  for  glue  work.  Benches  for  hammered  metal 
work  and  equipment.  Cases  for  displaying  finished  work, 
5='  o.  u. 
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Interior  View  of  the  Metal-Working  Shop. 
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lace  lumber  rack  for  storing  lumber,  and  sufficient  lockers 
for  each  student. 

The  metal  working  shop  is  a  room  20  by  50  feet  well 
lighted  and  well  suited  for  our  needs.  It  contains  the 
following  machinery :  five  thirteen  inch  engine  lathes,  one 
power  hack  saw,  one  twelve  inch  force  drill,  emery  grinder, 
drilling  lathe,  benches  fitted  with  vises  for  filing  and  chip- 


Training  School  Work — Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 


ping,  dies  for  pipe  cutting  and  fitting.  All  machines  are 
motor  driven  from  counter  shaft  on  floor  thus  eliminating 
dangerous  belting. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Description  of  Courses. — The  following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  nature  of  the  major  portion  of  the  courses 
taught  in  this  department. 
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I.  Elementary  Wood  Work,  (4  hours),  laboratory 
(6  hours),  class  i  hour  per  week.  This  work  consists  of 
the  more  simple  processes  of  tool  work,  use  of  knife,  try 
square,  plane,  saw  and  hammer,  the  soft  woods  being  used. 
The  models  followed  will  be  those  generally  used  in  the 
6lh  and  7th  grades.  In  class  the  study  of  tools  and  woods 
will  be  taken  up. 


Ca::inet  Making  and  Elementary  Wood-Work. 

2.  Bench  Work,  two  hours,  laboratory  four  hours  per 
week.  This  work  includes  the  hard  woods,  and  the  more 
difficult  tool  processes.  All  work  will  be  from  models,  and 
will  consist  of  small  pieces,  such  as  clock  case,  filing  box, 
double  frame,  book  rack  or  candle  stick  holder ;  special  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  gluing,  fitting,  sanding  and  rubbing. 

2:  Joinery,  two  hours^  laboratory  four  hours  per  week, 
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Elementary  wood-work,  by  Selden,  will  be  used  as  a  labora- 
tory  guide.  Work  will  consist  in  making  the  different  joints 
both  in  soft  and  bard  woo  l,  special  attention  being  given  to 
neatness  and  accuracy.  The  latter  part  of  the  term  will  be 
given  to  the  application  of  these  joints. 

4.  Wood  Finishing,  laboratory  three  hours,  class  one 
hour. 

This  course  deals  with  the  different  processes  of  finish¬ 
ing  woods,  both  the  theory  and  the  practice.  The  following 
methods  are  studied:  Stains,  water,  acid,  and  oils,  fillers, 
whiting  plaster  of  paris  and  silex,  shellac,  wax  finish,  var¬ 
nish,  rubbing,  sanding,  polishing,  refining,  care  of  brushes 
and  case  of  containers  for  stains  and  varnishes. 

5.  Wood  Turning,  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 
Exercises  in  turning  given  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
wood  turning  tools,  and  lathe  operations.  Each  piece  bring¬ 
ing  a  new  tool  manipulation.  These  exercises  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  making  of  finished  articles  in  hard  wood.  The 
course  includes  care  of  lathe  and  tools,  turning  between 
centeis,  straight  taper,  curves  and  beads,  bringing  in  the 
use  of  skew  chisel  gauge,  parting  tool  and  scraping  tool, 
face  place  and  chuck  turning,  sand  papering  and  polishing. 

6.  Pattern  Making,  laboratory  three  hours,  class  one 
hour.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  study 
of  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice.  Number  of 
smaller  patterns  are  made  and  finished  ready  for  moulding. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  shrinkage,  finishing  and  core 
work. 

7.  Cabinet  Making,  laboratory  four  hours.  This 
course  is  open  for  those  who  have  had  courses  two  and  three 
or  equivalent.  The  work  consists  of  designing,  making 
drawings  and  blue  prints,  and  working  from  blue  prints,  at 
least  three  different  pieces  of  furniture,  one  of  which  must 
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be  of  difficult  construction.  The  student  is  expected  to  get 
out  all  stock  using  the  shop  equipment.  Elementary  Cabinet 
Work  by  Selden,  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory  guide. 

8.  Machine  Shop,  three  hours,  laboratory  six  hours 
per  week.  Bench  and  machine  tool  work  is  given  to  teach 
some  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  the  modern  machine 
shops,  and  to  indicate  a  method  of  conducting  this  work  in 


Cabinet  Making. 


the  public  schools.  The  work  includes  bench  work,  chipping 
and  filing,  lathe  work,  straight  and  taper  turning,  thread 
cutting,  face  plate  work,  chucking,  inside  turning,  eccentric 
work,  and  polishing,  boring,  drilling,  shaper  work,  grinding 
of  tools,  and  drills,  care  of  lathes,  belts  and  shafting. 

9  History  and  Organisation  of  Mannal  Training  two 
hours.  A  study  of  the  educational  conditions  that  lead  to 
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the  Manual  Training  movement  and  its  development.  Part 
of  the  work  is  outside  reading  with  written  reports  and  part 
is  lectures  and  open  discussion  of  problems  that  arise  in  the 
organizing  of  the  work. 

10.  Designing,  two  hours.  The  work  consists  in  de¬ 
signing  models  suitable  for  grade  and  high  school  work, 
special  attention  being  given  to  proportion.  Laying  out 
tentative  courses  for  school  work  and  discussing  problems 
that  may  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  courses. 

11.  Manual  Training  in  the  Training  School. — Wood¬ 
work  is  required  of  the  boys  attending  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Normal  College  Training  School. 
There  will  be  two  lessons  a  week  of  one  hour  each. 

Teachers  taking  the  Manual  Training  Course  have  the 
special  advantage  of  observing  the  work  under  a  special  in¬ 
structor.  Also  during  their  second  year  they  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  practice  teaching  in  wood  work. 


Ewing  Hall. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1912-1913 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Monday,  September  9 . .  Registration  of  Students, 

Tuesday,  September  10 . .  Recitations  Begin. 

Wednesday  noon,  November  27 .  Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins. 

Monday  noon,  December  2 .  Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends. 

Friday,  December  20 . .  Holiday  Recess  Begins. 

Monday,  January  6 . . . . ....  Holiday  Recess  Ends. 

Friday,  January  31 . .  First  Semester  Ends. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Monday,  February  3 .  Registration  of  Students. 

Tuesday,  February  4. .  Recitations  Begin. 

Friday  noon,  March  21 . '. . .  Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

Monday  noon,  March  31 .  Easter  Vacation  Ends.. 

Friday,  May  30 . .  Holiday. 

Thursday,  June  19 .  Commencement  Day  and  the 

Clo^e“bf  the  Second  Semes¬ 
ter. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Monday,  June  23 . —  . . . .  Registration  of  Students. 

Tuesday,  June  24 .  Recitations  Begin. 

Friday,  July  4 . .  Holiday. 

Friday,  August  1 .  Close  of  Sumnuer  School. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1913-1914 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Monday,  September  8. .  .  . . .  Registration  of  Students. 

Tuesday,  September  9 . .  Recitations  Begin. 

Wednesday  noon,  November  '2^....  Thanksgiving  .Recess  Begins. 

Monday  noon,  December  1 .  Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends. 

Friday,  December  19... .  Holiday  Recess'" Begins. 

Monday,  January  >5 . .  Holiday  Recess  Ends. 

Friday,  January  30 . . .  First  Semester  Ends. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Monday,  February  2.. .  Registra:tion  of  Students. 

Tuesday,  February  3. . . . . . .  Recitations  Begin.  • 

Friday  noon,  April  10 .  Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

Monday  noon,  April  20 . . .  Easter  Vaication  Ends. 

Thursday  noon,  June  18 . . *  Commencement  Day  and  The 

Close  of  the  Second  Semes¬ 
ter.  ’ 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Monday,  June  22 . . . i... _  Registration  of  Students. 

Tuesday,  June  23 .  Recitations  Begin. 

Friday,  July  31 . . . . Close  of  .Summer  Schook 


Ohio  University  and  The  State  Normal  College 

Athens,  Ohio 

including 

A.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

1.  Courses  and  Degrees. 

a.  Liberal  Arts  Course,  A.  B.  Degree. 

b.  Scientific  Course,  B.  S.  Degree. 

2.  Departments. 

a.  Engineering  Departments,  Civil  and  Electrical. 

b.  School  of  Commerce,  Commercial  College. 

c.  Department  of  Music,  College  of  Music. 

cl.  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  School  of  Oratory, 
e.  Art  Department. 

B.  The  State  Normal  College 

1.  Courses  and  Degrees. 

a.  Normal  Preparatory  Course. 

b.  Course  in  Elementary  Education,  Diploma. 

c.  Course  for  Secondary  Teachers,  B.  S.  in  Education. 

d.  Course  for  Principals  and  Superintendents,  B.  S.  in  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

e.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  B.  S.  in  Education. 

2.  Departments. 

a.  The  State  Training  School. 

b.  The  State  Preparatory  School. 

c.  The  Kindergarten  Department,  Diploma. 

d.  Public- School  Music  Department,  Diploma. 

e.  Public-School  Art  Department.  Diploma. 

f.  Rural  Training  Department,  Certificate  or  Diploma. 

g.  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  Agricultural 
Departments,  Diploma  in  each. 

Facts  to  be  Remembered:  Ohio  University  was  c.stablished  in 
1804  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  The  State  Normal  College 
was  added  in  1902,  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  The  Faculty 
consists  of  80  members.  Students  enrolled  within  the  past  year, 
1,882. 

Expenses:  No  tuition;  Registration  fee  of  $9.00  a  semester 
or  $18.00  a  year;  good  board  and  furnished  room  cost  only  $3.50  to 
$3.76  per  week. 

Athens:  A  beautiful,  healthful  city  with  good  homes,  pure 
water,  prosperous  churches,  and  no  saloons. 

Further  Information:  For  general  information  about  the  work 
of  the  University,  and  for  a  complete  catalogue,  write  to  Alston 
Ellis,  President  Ohio  University. 

For  further  information  concerning  courses  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  write  to  Edwin  W.  Chubb,  Dean  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  the  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  write  to  Tlenry  G.  Williams,  Dean  State  Normal  College. 


